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and meerschaums to younger ‘men, and am just 
now much interested in an important case, 
“ Staniford versus Staniford,” which my father, 
with whom I am associated, has taken up. To- 
day, looking over some papers on my little base- 
ment study table (for I still go ‘to the old room 
when I desire to be alone) fora legal document I 
had brought up from the office and laid there last 
night, J came upon a faded gold and purple 
bead purse, which was Georgia’s gift some years 
ago. Holding it awhile in my hand, it set ‘me 
to thinking of the happy days of that winter she 
spent with us here, and of the birthday present 
I made her; and then, by association of ideas, I 
glanced over opposite, for it was on the night 
when she sat netting that purse that the sum- 
mons came from the poor, lonely Scotch woman ; 
but a stately block rears its stone front there 
now; and side by side in the city burial groand 
rest the hearts of “auld Margaret” and “ puir 
Johnnie,” that once beat in Taz Otp House 
OVER THE Way. 
ne ER 
THE FOOD THAT WS EAT. 

It is told by a quaint old writer, that the 
Caribs, those cannibals of early West India 
history, used to declare “they could distinguish 
an Englishman when cooked, from any other, 
he was so rich and succulent.” There can _, be 
no doubt that diet has a good deal to do in pro- 
ducing plumpness, and muscular strength also. 
The greater weight and vigor of the British have 
won for them many a battle-field, from Crecy and 
Agincourt, down to Waterloo and Inkermann ; 
and the British, confessedly, are the best fed peo- 
ple in Europe. In our own country, the men of 
the mountains, or the border, are a peculiarly 
stalwart race; and the reason is, not merely that 
they live so much in the open air, but also be- 
cause their food is so nutritious. Is it not worth 
our while to inquire what sort of diet it is that 
produces these results? Why is the English- 
man stronger than the Frenchman? The solu- 
tion is, that a judiciously mixed diet is more 
favorable to vigor and long life than one purely 
animal or vegetable; and that slightly oleagin- 
ous food is better fitted to give weight to the 


person and beauty to the form than one of a 
different character.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


BUSINESS. 


After all, there is nothing like business for en- 
abling us to get through our weary existence. 
The intellect cannot sustain its sunshine flight 
long; the flagging wings drop to the carth. 
Pleasure palls, and idleness is 


‘‘ Many gathered miséries in one name.” 
But business gets over the hours without count- 
ing them. e may be very tired at the erd, 


still it has brought the day to a close sooner than 
anything else.—Jean Paul. 


Some quaint writer says that in the book o 
nature an eccentric man is — a dash. 
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{onrgtNat.] 
THE REGRET. 
‘BY MISS SUSANNA ¥. MOORE. 


If I had ‘been bis only love, 
How blest my: life would be; 

But he weeps for her who early died, 
Though wedded now to me. 


He told me she was beautiful, 
And good as she was fair ; 

Her smile was sunshine to his heart, 
And still was lingering there. 


He said her love was pure and deep, 
Her temper sweet and mild; 

And that she was all innocence, 
And joyous as a child. 


Ere one short year the vision fled 
That never can return; 

He weeps her still—his early bride, 
And ne’er will cease to mourn. 


I know he loved her more than.me— 
He never told me so; 

But, in his heart, I feel he bears 
A silent weight of woe. 


To me he is all tenderness, 
Yet when I hear him sigh, 

I know his thoughts are wandering 
To days that are gone by. 


If I had been his only love, 
How blest my life would be; 

But he weeps for her who early died, 
Though wedded now to me. 


{oRtarNAL.] 


FLORENCE CHURCHILL, 


BY A. M. STOWELL. 


FLorENcE CuurcHiLL! the name falls in 
soft, sweet and most musical syllables from the 
tongue, and one would be apt to imagine its 
wearer as something beyond the ordinary class 
of women. There is beauty, and is there not re- 
finement, also, in that swect name? Imagine 
then, a charming, spirited face, framed in curls of 
a dark brown, with eyes—sparkling and bright— 
of a clear gray, (gray eyes are intelligent!) and 
with red, ripe dewy lips that looked only fit to 
utter the sweetest music. Her dress? O, you 
must not expect that men know much of dress, 
but I will describe it as well as I can—the ma- 
terial, as least—for of cording and flouncing and 
puffing, I am wholly ignorant, and should be 
very likely to call one by another’s name. But 
I do know that she wore a splendid silk dress, 
the color and texture being of a bright blue, just 
like my own cravat; and had it not been pre- 


_ 
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cisely like it, I should not have known that it 
was silk—so many new-fashioned names now-a- 
days! And, further, Florence Churchill wore 
turquoise bracelets and brooch—not ear-rings ; 
no, her pretty little shell-like ears had always 
been kept safe from such barbaric fashions. 

She had been ‘sitting for the last half hour 
in a mood quite unusual for her. Her cheerfal 
and happy smile was exchanged for one of deep 
thoughtfalness, and her eyes seemed restrained 
from tears, only by the sentiment of pride that 
lingered about the sweet red lips. She did not 
seem to cast a look upon the luxury that sur- 
rounded her, though sitting in an apartment that 
contained everything which could minister to 
comfort and convenience as well as magnificence. 
There were couches into whose downy depths, 
it was luxurious to nestle—chairs that invited to 
the indulgence of Eastern languor—mirrors, in 
which the graceful form was multiplied, and 
tables covered with the richest and costliest 
bijouterie. . | 

Yet there she sat, tapping the little slippered 
foot impatiently—a quick and nervous movement 
of the eyelashes betraying strong emotion, and 
the thin nostril dilated like that of a spirited 
courser. | 

¢ To think,” she exclaimed, “of his keeping 
me here, in such an atmosphere of wealth and 
luxury—to imbue me with tastes which belong 
only to those who can indulge them—leading me 
to believe myself possessed of sufficient wealth 
to gratify all those tastes which had become to 
me second nature—and then to turn me upon 
the world, penniless, with no resource before me 
but to minister to those with whom I have min- 
gled as an equal. OQ, this is cruel! there is no 
excuse for such conduct!” = 

Florence was right. There was no excuse for 
Mr. Middleton, the guardian of her youth, and, 
as she had been taught to believe, of her wealth 
also. No one knew who were her parents. Mr. 
Middleton had brought her to Bedford as his 
ward ; and as her guardian, he had kept her in 
his house and surrounded her with luxury. He 
had provided instructors for her, though in trath, 
her education had been more showy than solid; 
bat her natural intelligence had supplied the 
deficiency. - | 

We do not desire to picture Florence a perfect 
woman, for she was far from being so. She felt 
the same fretful impatience at being deceived that 
most others would have done; and her wrath at 
her deceiver was open and ample. She had nev- 
er loved Mr. or Mrs. Middleton; but she respect- 
ed them as she would any person standing in the 
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plainly told her she had no expectations to be 
realized, and that she must go out and meet the 
world, in order to procure the maintenance 
which he had no longer the will to bestow upon 
her, she conceived a positive dislike tohim. On 
the other hand, Mrs. Middleton seemed so gen- 
uinely sorry for her, that she wondered she had 
not liked her more. 

There was a mystery somewhere. Mrs. Mid- 
dleton did not dare to show her sympathy with 
Florence when her husband was by. It was only 
when he was absent that she would look at her 
with tears in her eyes, and say: “ My poor child ! 
would that I was permitted to help thee 1’ 

Florence had breathed out her last complaints 
that night. When they were ended, she made a 
heroic resolve. She would go forth into the 
world and labor. Not to turn to account the 
accomplishments she had been all her life learn- 
ing, and of which she had become heartily sick. 
No, she meditated a different way to act; and the 
next morning saw Florence in close conversa- 
tion with her own dressmaker, a pretty, modest 
young woman who, with her mother resided in . 
a small house, the principal apartment of which 
was her workroom. 

“And do you really think, Miss Churchill,” 
asked Mary Evans, “ that you will not mind the 
ladies’ seeing you at work upon their dresses ?” 

It was spoken in such a truly sympathetic tone, 
that Florence took heart and answered bravely : 

“Yes, Miss Evans, I do think so. I am nat- 
urally independent in some things, although a 
great coward in others. Ican meet Mrs. Cald- 
erwood and Miss Henderson.” 

“nough, Miss Churchill,” said Mary, laugh- 
ing, in spite of her sorrowful sympathy. “If 
you can sit quietly at work, with those malicious 
eyes fixed upon you, 1 will insure you for all 
others.” 

And when all the arrangements were made, Flor- 
ence called a carriage to take her tranks to Mrs. 
Evans’s house, and going to Mrs. Middleton, she 
kissed her and bade her good-by, thanking her 
for all her kindness. To her guardian, she said, 
simply : 

“I have obeyed your orders, Mr. Middleton, 
and am prepared to labor. 

He bowed. | 

‘Have you obtained a school yet ?” , 

“No, sir. A work-woman’s employment is 
all I aim at.” 

“Florence!” cried Mrs. Middleton, ‘ what 
can you mean ?”’ . 

‘I mean that I am engaged to work with Miss 
Evans the dressmaker. I shall board with her 


same situation toward her. But when the former | mother.” 
he former | 
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A flush, deeper than crimson, passed over Mr. 
Middleton’s face. 

‘I will not permit you to do this,” he said. 
“« For your own sake, you shall not do this.” 

“ For my own sake, Mr. Middleton ! how long 
have you been thus tender of me? Besides, 
recollect that your guardianship is over, and I 
am now my own property. I wish you good 
morning.” 

And Florence entered the carriage, with really 
a lighter heart than she had known for some time. 
Contrary to her expectations, she endured the 
stares and exclamations of Mrs. Evans’s custom- 
ers with the greatest equanimity. She was nev- 
er called upon to wait on them, for which she 
inwardly thanked good, considerate Mary Evans. 
Jt cost her no effort to sit in her low sewing-chair, 
her long brown curls falling around her face, and 
her taper fingers running swiftly along the bright, 
shining silks and soft muslins that were no whiter 
than were the little hands that held them. If she 
met curious glances here, she could pretend not 
to notice them. But if she were standing face 
to face, she could not avoid their looks, and it 
would take some time for her to bear them with- 
out coloring painfully. 

So Mary Evans thought and said ; and, good 
little thoughtful girl as she was, thus she acted. 
And when the day’s work was over, the last teas- 
ing, fretful customer shut out, the tea-table set in 
the little back parlor with handsome cheerfal 
Mrs. Evans at the head and Mary and herself at 
the sides, Florence almost thought she had only 
just begun to live, so pure and healthy was the 
discipline she was receiving—so trae the happi- 
ness that came to her after her meritorious toil. 

When the carriage was driven away with Flor- 
ence, Mr. Middleton, shrinking from his wife’s 
look of gentle reproach, went to his chamber, 
where he remained several hours. There was 
agony there, for there was guilt. The proud 
man, unable to bear the ruin of his own fortunes, 
broughton by unlawful speculations which prov- 
ed mere baubles, had taken and afterwards 
squandered the means of his friend Ellesmere’s 


orphan child who had been left to his care. Such 


care as the tiger gives the lamb! 

Florence had amazed him by her spirit of in- 
dependence. She had questioned bim of her 
father—of her reputed fortune. He had answer- 
ed slightingly of the first, insultingly of the last. 
And now that she was immeasurably happier 
than himself, how could he bear to destroy her 
grand scheme of independence ? 

“Let her remain there!’ he said at last. 
“Who will trouble himself about the concerns of 
@ poor dressmaker ?”’ 
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Still the remembrance of Archie Ellesmere 
came back, as in parting, by the cradle of his 
sleeping child, hehad said, ‘“ Middleton, if I nev- 
er return, be that child’s father ”’—this remem- 
brance clung to him now. How had he fulfilled 
that trust? By filching from her the inheritance 
of her father’s property—by usury and grasping 
—0QO, it was a mean, conteniptible affair, and no 
wonder that the man tried to crawl away from 
himself. His poor wife too—she knew not haif 
his wrongs toward the orphan; but she knew far 
too much for her peace of mind ; and this made 
her dread that it was not all. Many were the 
stolen moments that now found her by the side 
of Florence in Miss Evans’s room, and great 
was the tenderness she seemed to feel for her; 
often begging to take something home to help 
in keeping her clothes in order, and parting 
from her always with affection such as one would 
give a child. For this, Florence was truly grate- 
ful. She did not know before, how much she 
esteemed her. 

Florence was called out one day, to see a 
stranger who had inquired for her. Surprised 
at this she went into the little back parlor, where 
she found a gentleman waiting. 

He was a man of perhaps fifty-five or sixty 
years of age—apparently a traveller, for his 
countenance seemed embrowned by the suns of 
foreign climes. There was something irresisti- 
ble in his smile—for stranger as he was to Flor- 
ence, he smiled very graciously when she enter- 
ed. Asking her pardon for what might seem 
rudeness in a stranger, he desired her to tell him 
the particulars of her early life as far back as 
she could remember. 

Won by his fatherly manner, she related all 
that she know. Mr. Middleton had never revert- 
ed to the past in her presence; and therefore her 
early recollections had never been revived until 
now. As she went on, a light from the past 
seemed to bring out the faded colors of her mem- 
ory, and at every new remembrance the stranger's 
cheek glowed and his eyes glistened. 

“And there is no name that dwells on your 
mind ?” he asked. 

“None,” she answered. 

“None? Do you know the name of the town 
in which you lived—could you recall it if I were 
to speak it?” 

‘‘ Perhaps.” 

He went on repeating name after name, but 
they elicited no sign in Florence. 

“Do you imagine that you lived near a town 
called Ashfield ?” | 

“Ashfield ?” she said, musingly—“Ashfield— 
that must surely be the place, although Mr. Mid- 
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dleton always said that he brought me from Bed- 
ford. Ah, I remember now! It was Ashfield, 
and I remember too, that my name was not Flor- 
ence but Bell !” 

“Enough, my child,” said the stranger, kind- 
ly, his voice thrilling through the heart of his 
listener; “ enough; I am satisfied. Your name 
was Bell Liston. Your father and mother died ; 
and your uncle, who now stands before you, was 
unfortunately absent at the time.” 

“My uncle!” Florence almost screamed out 
the words, so delighted was she at the thought of 
having the unknown luxury of a relation. And 
she allowed him to kiss her cheek. 

“But, my child, I must give you my name 
and credentials, before you trust me too far.” 

‘*No, I trust you wholly. You are my uncle 
Murdock who used to take me on your knee.” 

‘“‘T am indeed. J] returned home from a long 
sojourn in a distant clime. I had written hun- 
dreds of letters to your mother who was my only 
sister, and received no answer. Of course I felt 
myself forgotten. When at length, my wealth 
permitted me to return, I thought I would go to 
Ashfield at once, learn the trath, and, if my sis- 
ter was not glad to see me, I would turn my 
back upon my native home forever. I found a 
stranger in the once familiar place. He knew 
nothing save that in the old churchyard, there 
was a monument to Sanford Liston and Marga- 
ret, his wife. You can imagine how I felt when 
I found they had been dead fifteen years! I had 
never known of a child being born to them ; but 
chance brought me to a little cottage by the road- 
side, in the garden of which, I recognized the old 
negro who used to work for your father.” 

“Ah,” exclaimed the delighted Florence, “I 
remember old Jupe!’’ 

“Tt was indeed. Another proof of your iden- 
ity with Bell Liston. Jupiter told me that Mr. 
Liston wearied with waiting for me to return and 
take care of his child, had entrusted her to a gen- 
tleman named Kingsbury, directing him to find 
me if possible, and charged him to place the 
child with me. Had he openly abided by this, 
all would have been well; but Jupiter said that 
this man had left town, taking you away with 
him, and selling the house on his own responsi- 
bility. No one felt authorized to dispute ‘his 
right. Afterwards, Jupiter thought it over and 
tried to find the gentleman, but heard that he had 
changed his name. I examined the State records 
and found that fifteen years ago, one Philip Kings- 
bury had his name altered to Philip Middleton. 
This was pretty good testimony; but the man 
himself was yet to be found. No one knew his 
place of abode ; but I ferreted it out, I will not 
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tell you by what incredible exertions. I cume 
to this town, learned all I wanted to know, and 
eame to you as I was directed. Mr. Kingsbury 
—alias Middleton, I have yet to settle with.” 

Kingsbury was arrested. Much of the proper- 
ty was already sunk—bat Mr. Murdock cared 
little for that, so he had found his niece. trial 
was appointed; but the culprit anticipated his 
sentence by shooting himself in his cell, the 
evening previous. 

Poor Mrs. Kingsbury was almost in despair ; 
but Florence and her uncle settled a pension upon 
her and made her life as comfortable as possible, 
feeling sure that she was not a willing party to the 
deception. 

Mr. Murdock would not Jeave the town where 
Florence was so much liked. He sent for the 
delighted Jupiter to be his gardener, and Florence 
well remembered the honest old face she had 
known when a child. She did not neglect, in 
her prosperity, Mary Evans and her mother whom 
she cherished as her best friends. 


CHINESE POMPOSITY. 

The following is the literal copy of an invita- 
tion, from a Chinese of consequence to a for- 
eigner, inviting him to a marriage feast. It is 
contained in a Canton paper: “To the great 
head of literature, venerable first-born, at his 
table of study. On the eighth day of the pres- 
ent moon, your younger brother is to be married. 
On the ninth, having cleansed the cups, on the 
tenth he will pour out wine, on which day he 
will presume to draw to his lowly abode the car- 
riage of his friend. With him he will enjoy the 

leasures of conversation, and receive from him 
instruction for the well-regulation of the feast. 
To this he solicits the brilliant presence of his 
elder brother; and the elevation to which the 
influence of his glory will assist him to rise, who 
can conceive ?”’ 

7 

A TEACHER’S ADVICE TO HIS BOYS. 

Macklin gives the following as rules incuicated 
by Nicholson, his teacher: ‘‘ Never offend or in- 
jure without making atonement ; which he made 
us practise daily and hourly. Ifa strong boy 
forced a weak boy out of his seat of pre-eml- 
nence, and the weak boy complained, the strong 
boy was degraded and punished. This I have 

ractised in love affairs. Where I have been in- 
jured in my love, I have not revenged or pun- 
ished for it, though it was in my power. On the 
contrary, I have served the parties, from the re- 
gard I owed to the female, and never gave her a 
look, a word, ora hint of her desertion from me ; 
but always treated her with the utmost respect 
and service, when in my power.” 

a EE a oe 
PURITY. 


The rigid front, almost morose, 

But for the patient hope within, 

Declares a life whose course hath been 

Unsullled still, though still severe, 

Which, through the wavering days of sin 

Kept itself icy-chaste and clear.—T. W. PARSONS. 


